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collaborators, for instance, Lansko'i, failed to bring a response. Inveterate serfowners did not wish to encourage the tsar in a course of which they disapproved, and they sought solace in his assertion that he did not intend to abolish serfdom ranv. Noblemen, partisans of the reform, welcomed the emperor's unexpected initiative but, as one of them (Yuri Samarin) put it, "dreaded equally popular wrath and the sudden, unprepared action by the government/' Whatever the reason, the corporations of the nobility manifested no inclination to follow Alexander's lead.
Confronted with the inertia of the dvoriane, the government fell back on the trusted method of bureaucratic agencies. A secret committee composed of higher officials, most of them large landowners and opponents of emancipation, was appointed at the end of 1856, and faithfully conformed to the familiar pattern established by its numerous predecessors. It decided that serfdom was an evil but should be remedied "gradually and with due caution/' Caution was pushed to such extremes that the committee, even after the Grand Duke Con-stantine, the tsar's brother and a proven friend of emancipation, was appointed as its chairman (August, 1857), preferred to use in its deliberations the circumlocution "betterment in the condition of the serfs" rather than the distasteful terms "emancipation" and "abolition of serfdom." After much procrastination the committee produced a report (August 18,1857) which outlined three stages in its future work: (1) secret collection of information by the minister of the interior, no time limit being set for this task "in order not to embarrass" that official; (2) preparation on the basis of information so assembled of proposals dealing with the "period of transition," which was to be not less than ten years; and (3) final liquidation of serfdom. The committee's composition, procedure, and the nature of its report, which was confirmed by the tsar, justified the fondest hopes of the serf-owners: in the hands of an expert bureaucratic body inimical to the reform, collection of information and drafting of proposals might well have gone on until the object in view had been lost in the flood of official verbiage.
At this juncture, however, once more the unexpected happened. At the end of October, 1857, V. I. Nazimov, governor-general of Vilna, Grodno, and Kovno, arrived in St. Petersburg as bearer of a petition in which the nobles of that area requested of the tsar permission to free their serfs without land. This seemingly magnanimous offer was